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daughter, Moll Flanders in prison, and Colonel Jack as a
young boy of the streets, are powerful fragments, and well
adapted for his peculiar method. He goes on heaping up-
little significant facts, till we are able to realise the situation
powerfully, and we may then supply the sentiment for our-
selves. But he never seems to know his own strength. He
gives us at equal length, and with the utmost plain-speaking,,
the details of a number of other positions, which are neither
interesting nor edifying. He is decent or coarse, just as he
is dull or amusing, without knowing the difference. The
details about the different connections formed by Roxana
and Moll Flanders have no atom of sentiment, and are
about as wearisome as the journal of a specially heartless
lady of the same character would be at the present day.
He has been praised for never gilding objectionable objects,,
or making vice attractive. To all appearance, he would
have been totally unable to set about it. He has only one
mode of telling a story, and he follows the thread of his
narrative into the back-slums of London, or lodging-houses
of doubtful character, or respectable places of trade, with
the same equanimity, at a good steady jog-trot of narrative.
The absence of any passion or sentiment deprives such places
of the one possible source of interest; and we must confess
that two-thirds of each of these novels are deadly dull; the
remainder, though exhibiting specimens of his genuine power,
is not far enough from the commonplace to be specially
attractive. In short, the merit of De Foe;s narrative bears
a direct proportion to the intrinsic merit of a plain statement
of the facts ; and, in the novels already mentioned, as there
is nothing very surprising, certainly nothing unique, about
the story, his treatment cannot raise it above a very moderate
level.